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blood-stained garment covering her body and with her
hair untied and flowing down her shoulders said "Amen/'
and unhesitatingly followed her husbands.
It is not necessary to follow the Pandavas in their
rambles in forests, which probably adjoined the territory
they had lost.   They generally lived by hunting and
passed their vacant time in hearing mythological stories
related by the Brahmans to Yudhishthira.    Two of these
episodes deserve to be related here.   The story of Nala
and Damayanti is well-known and has been translated
into many languages, both Indian and Foreign.    It was
related to king Yudhishthira by Brihadashwa in answer
to the query whether any king before him had  been
deprived of his kingdom by gambling.    Brihadashwa at
the end of the story taught the king the art of throwing
the dice in which he himself was expert.    The second
story, viz*, that of Satyavan and Savitri was related by a
Rishi in answer to the question whether there was any
other lady who had so saved her   husband   by  her
chastity.    Both the stories, if imaginary, are lovely pro-
ductions of the poetical brain, and Damayanti and Savitri
are two of the most noble conceptions of female charac-
ters.   The latter is particularly revered in Hindu homes,
where every woman observes  a fast   on the   I5th Of
Jyeshtha in her blessed memory.
During their exile the Pandavas made a pilgrimage
throughout India as it was then known, visiting holy
places in the company of Brahmans, They visited
various places in Bengal, the Northern Sircars, on the
West Coast of India as far down as Dwarsamudra, in
Katblawar, Sindh, the Punjab and the Himalayas. The